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WISCONSIN LOSES MISS LONG 


Harriet C. Long, since 1920 Chief of the Traveling Library and 
Study Club Department of the Commission, has resigned to accept 
appointment as State Librarian of Oregon. 

Miss Long has made a notable contribution to the upbuilding of 
library service in Wisconsin. She has been a liason officer in the con- 
tacts of the Commission work with the women’s clubs and many other 
state-wide organizations. She has been a leader always in preaching 
the gospel of county library development. She has met and solved diffi- 
cult problems of administration in the rapidly growing work of the De- 
partment. The number of books sent out from “T. L.” has more than 
doubled in these ten years, from 82,000 to 177,000. She has carried on 
courageously in inadequate quarters and now will miss the satisfaction 
of adjusting the work of the Department in the new State Office Build- 
ing next year. 

Miss Long has given self-sacrificing and tremendously vital service 
to library work in Wisconsin. Her name belongs on the honor roll of 
those, from Hutchins and Stearns onward, who have visioned what 
might be done in library service in this state and have worked untir- 
ingly for its accomplishment. Twenty-five years ago Wisconsin gave 
Cornelia Marvin to the Oregon State Library. She has made it one of 
the leading state agencies of the country. Wisconsin wishes for Harriet 
Long an equally long and successful career of continued achievement. 
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THE CHILD AND THE BOOK 


By Mary D. Rains 


“Childhood Has Its Secrets And Its Mysteries; 
But Who Can Tell Or Who Can Explain Them!” 


“Not far from our house, and opposite 
the old church with the golden cross, 
stood a large building, even larger than 
the church, and having many towers. 
They looked exceedingly gray and old 
and had no golden cross, but stone eagles 
tipped the summits and a great white 
and blue banner fluttered from the high- 
est tower, directly over the lofty doorway 
at the top of the steps, where, on either 
side, two mounted soldiers stood senti- 
nels. The building had many windows, 
and behind the windows you could dis- 
tinguish red silk curtains with golden 
tassels. Old lindens encircled the 
grounds, which, in summer, overshad- 
owed the gray masonry with their green 
leaves and bestrewed the turf with their 
fragrant white blossoms. I had often 
looked in there, and at evening when the 
lindens exhaled their perfumes and the 
windows were illuminated, I saw many 
figures pass and repass like shadows. 
Music swept down from on high, and car- 
riages drove up, from which ladies and 
gentlemen alighted and ascended the 
stairs. They all looked so beautiful and 
good! The gentlemen had stars upon 
their breasts, and the ladies wore fresh 
flowers in their hair; and I often thought 
—Why do I not ge there too?’ 

“One day my father took me by the 
hand and said: ‘We are going to the 
castle; but you must be very polite if 
the Princess speaks to you, and kiss her 
hand.’ 

“I was about six years of age and 
as delighted as only one can be at six 
years of age. 

“My heart beat quickly as I ascended 
the high stairs with my father, and just 
as he was telling me I must call the 
Princess ‘Highness’ and the Prince 
‘Serene Highness’, the folding door 
opened and I saw before me a tall figure 
with brilliantly piercing eyes. She 


Max MULLER. 


seemed to advance and stretch out her 
hand to me. There was an expression 
on her countenance which I had long 
known, and a heavenly smile played 
about her cheeks. I could restrain my- 
self no longer, and while my father stood 
at the door bowing very low—I knew not 
why—my heart sprang into my throat. 
I ran to the beautiful lady, threw my 
arms round her neck and kissed her as 
I would my mother. The beautiful, ma- 
jestic lady willingly submitted, stroked 
my hair and smiled; but my father took 
my hand, led me away, and said I was 
very rude, and that he should never 
take me there again. I grew utterly 
bewildered. The blood mounted to my 
cheeks, for I felt that my father had 
been unjust to me. I looked at the 
Princess as if she ought to shield me, but 
upon her face was only an expression of 
mild earnestness. Then I looked round 
upon the ladies and gentlemen assembled 
in the room, believing that they would 
come to my defense. But as I looked, I 
saw that they were laughing. Then the 
tears sprang into my eyes, and out of 
the door, down the stairs, and past the 
lindens in the castle yard, I rushed home, 
where I threw myself into my mother’s 
arms and sobbed and wept. 


“What has happened to you?’ said 
she. 

“Oh! Mother!’ I cried, ‘I was at the 
Princess’, and she was such a good and 
beautiful woman, just like you, dear 
mother, that I had to throw my arms 
round her neck and kiss her.’ 


“‘Ah!’ said my mother, ‘You should 
not have done that, for they are strang- 
ers and high dignitaries.’ 

“*And what then are strangers?’ said 
I. ‘May I not love all people who look 
upon me with affectionate and friendly 
eyes?’ 
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“You can love them, my son,’ replied 
my mother, ‘but you should not show it.’ 

“Ts it then something wrong for me 
to love people?’ said I. ‘Why cannot I 
show it?’ 

“At night my mother put me to bed, 
and I prayed, but I could not sleep, and 
kept wondering what these strange peo- 
ple were, whom one must not love.”* 


Thus sensitively did little Max Miiller 
emerge from the great Universal; Mow- 
gli returned to it; little David Copper- 
field, in innocent laughter, drank “Con- 
fusion to Brooks of Sheffield.” 


In this Universal World of the child 
—a foreign community of the iron re- 
gions—where little children of all na- 
tions troop forth from homes like trolls 
at sundown—some years ago, a children’s 
librarian found herself quite unwitting- 
ly making a little study. This Children’s 
Room of a beautiful, artistic Public Li- 
brary, was the day home for the noon 
interim and after-school hours. Here 
through the years had been gathered 
good books—the best books—beautiful 
books for children. The very conditions 
—proximity to Adult Reading Rooms, 
the numbers of children, their indepen- 
dence in having to shift for themselves, 
the natural reticence of the foreign 
born—led to none too personal a con- 
tact, and since “Nature wishes every- 
thing to remain itself’, untouched by 
literary inhibitions within the home and 
on the street, she had placed them. 

To a bulletin board query—which book 
did you like best—what book didn’t you 
like—why ?—one hundred children opened 
the gates. Nothing was forced. Each 
day the children’s names with the au- 
thor, title, and verbal annotations, were 
posted. The result, as the list length- 
ened and overflowed onto other bulle- 
tin boards, was not the obvious seeing 
one’s own name—but the crack judgment 
—influence of one child mind upon an- 
other—the desire to read what another 
suggested. Pencils were busy many 
days. 

The most striking observation was the 


* Max Miiller. Memories. 
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child’s natural conception of “liking” to 
mean a sense of humor—joy. Some two 
score of the children used the actual 
words—“funny”—‘“joy”—the absurd in- 
cident related, increased the number to 
nearly half. The remaining fifty per 
cent divided itself into the spirit of ad- 
venture, and the demand for a_ hero. 
But encircling the whole was the part 
that environment had played. With no 
green forests and sunny meadows to 
play in, no water close at hand for sports 
—gathered into close communities, in- 
terpreters to their parents speaking na- 
tive tongues—these little people of the 
new world were interested in human 
contacts. Three-fourths of the books re- 
ported were fiction and fairy tales—one 
of science, ten of animal life, three of 
the out-of-doors. 


The children’s remarks were brief, 
but to the spirit. 


Here are two types of girls: 

Alcott. Little women. 
“It was about girls. They were 
poor and tried their best. Those 
girls were always so happy and kept 
their home so nice when their moth- 
er was away. When the little girl 
died, I cried.” 

Twain. Tom Sawyer. 
“It was a scary story. He did so 
many daring things. If Aunt Poll 
had known, I don’t think he’d been 
living. I liked when he ran away 
that time, and hid under the bed and 


,” 


heard all they was sayin’ ”. 


Remick. Glenloch girls. 
“It only told about clubs and they 
went on picnics. I don’t like that. 
I like something that has more ex- 
pression in it, something that has 
some exciting points to it.” 


Is he a typical boy? 

Stevenson. Treasure Island. 
“Exciting. Like John Silver best. 
They’re always fighting. 

Hagedorn. Boys’ life of Theodore 

Roosevelt. 
“There is so much going on all the 
time.” 
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Heroes 

Altsheler. Border watch. 
“Mostly about Henry Ware. He 
was so strong, brave, skillful, a good 
trailer, large and muscular.” 

French. Lance of Kanana. 
“He didn’t want to take up the 
lance, and when he died he saved 
his country. Liked where he went 
on errand in search of his father’s 
white camel. Didn’t like when his 
father caught him on the porch let- 
ting the birds take his food and his 
father thought he ought to chase the 
birds away.” 

Was this child a bit homesick? 

Alden. Forest full of friends. 
“I liked this story because she was 
such a good girl and had such nice 
friends—the squirrel, the bird, the 
frog, the butterfly. I used to live 
in the country, climb trees and see 


squirrels.” 
Scary 
Basile. Stories from the Pentamerone. 


“Didn’t like it. It had stories that 


scared me.” 
Larger World 

Dodge. Hans Brinker. 

“TI liked it because the people were 
so different from our people. Had 
different shoes, dressed different, 
had windmills.” 

Lorenzini. Adventures of Pinocchio. 
“T like it because Pinocchio lived in 
so many places. Didn’t have to 
live in just one house.” 

Were they satisfied with their own world? 

Roosevelt. Good hunting. 

“Wasn’t interesting to me. I never 
used to go out hunting and fishing.” 
(He was only ten years of age.) 

Phillips. Wee Ann. 

“Don’t like those that go out visit- 
ing like Wee Ann.” 
Imagination? 

Lear. Nonsense verse. 
“Hardly read any of it. 
didn’t like it.” 

Verne. Twenty thousand leagues un- 

der the sea. 
“Didn’t like it because I thought it 
couldn’t be true.” 


So silly I 
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Curiosity. Mechanism 
Lorenzini. Adventures of Pinocchio. 
“His father started to make, he 
started to talk, and his father fell 
to the floor. He was made of wood. 
He had screws to fasten his legs 
and arms. They were carved.” 


Lure of a title 

Austin. Trail book. 
“Didn’t like it. It didn’t tell nothin’ 
about trails.” 

Alcott. Little women. 
“Didn’t tell all about the girls. 
Several chapters about one girl 
when I thought the second chapter 
would be about another girl.” 


Poetry 
“Don’t care much for poems unless 
I have to learn them, but I did like 
the Village Blacksmith.” 


Music 

Paine. Arkansaw bear. 
“Didn’t like it because it has so 
much music in it. I don’t like sing- 
ing.” 

Poulsson. Holiday songs. 
“IT like music books best. I like 
Christmas songs. We haven’t a 
piano but I sing them from lessons 
in school.” 


Finished Reading 
White. Blue aunt. 
“Liked it because they went into the 
country and the children went in 
bathing every day. I liked it be- 
cause I don’t very often finish a 
book.” 


Higher Criticism 

Bowen. Old tobacco shop. 
“Last part where it turned over and 
said they went back to the land 
where they came from I didn’t like. 
It should have stopped then.” 

Harris. Uncle Remus. 
“Liked the way he talked.” 


Joy in Reading 
Bannerman. Little Black Sambo. 
“Liked it best because I had it so 
many times.” 
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Nash. Polly’s secret. 
“Liked it so well that when I got 
through I wished it had just 
started.” 

French. Lance of Kanana. 
“This and Rolf and the Viking’s 
bow tell more about things I didn’t 
know than any thing I’ve ever read. 
I liked the courage of Kanana. 
Written in such a way I remember 
the story just as well as when I 
read it, and that was a long time 
ago.” 


A very tired little boy climbed the 
steps one evening to tell of making ships 
all day, with “a pointed point.” And 
how, one wonders! But the deep sigh 
was one of supreme satisfaction. 

Little Mary Brklich crept round the 
edges a long time to one day whisper: 

“Cause it had good pictures. Cause 
he dressed up nice.” (Little Black Sam- 
bo.) 

“Cause the little red hen was happy. 
She was cooking. She was makin’ 
breakfast.” 

And months later, at a noisy crowded 
noon hour, Sam Skarich managed one 
into a corner and quietly said: 

“The best book I ever read was the 
Faerie Queene.” 

He’d had to think it over. 

It was a quiet Saturday morning in 
the Children’s Room, and from a little 
table.close to the desk came the whisper: 

“Do you believe in Jesus? 

The primer with Hofmann’s Child 
Jesus lay open. It was a group of lit- 
tle Jewish boys. 

“Do you believe in Jesus? No! No!” 

After a bit the children’s librarian 
edged in. 
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“Do you believe in Jesus?” she asked. 

A moment’s hesitation. Then: 

“No! No! But we believe in God.” 

Then up spoke little Boris. 

“Say, they say we killed Jesus, but 
we didn’t.” 

Yet it was little Boris who came to 
the Easter Story Hour and listened to 
Robin Redbreast. 

This child world is very elusive and 
shy, but some day a figure will stand 
astride before one, look one over with 
cool, calculating eye. 

“My name’s Patrick Boyle. I’m an 
Irishman. Did you know that?” 

Once within the mysterious realm, one 
senses with shock the little autocrat’s 
power to reach out and attract into re- 
lationship with himself the whole uni- 
verse. Louis XVI of France, in all his 
pomp and grandeur, to a child had to 
“call a hack to the back door” to escape 
from the Tuileries. There’s a wonderful 
literary heritage. But the inter-regnum 
has to be spaced. Its relative length 
may not be shortened. Child tempera- 
ment is not to be standardized. It is not 
enough for the parent, the teacher, the 
librarian to stand limited within the 
child pale, there must be an intimate 
knowledge of the inheritance,—its final 
capacity to entertain, to ennoble, to 
soothe, to endanger. The child of him- 
self points the manner of approach to 
his fortune. He is quick to detect the 
misstep and lose faith. There are aids, 
for child and guide, but do they always 
satisfy? Is there not a tendency in the 
haste of the mechanical day to thrust to 
one side the actual compensation of the 
mutual literary companionship? And 
after all, are not men “children in the 
best of things till they be cradled in their 
graves?” 
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THE CHILD’S JOY IN READING 
By Flora Emily Hottes, Children’s Librarian 


Boys and Girls Library, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


There is a knot of little heads gath- 
ered over a book at one of the low li- 
brary tables. There are excited whis- 
perings, punctuated by snickers and 
chuckles, and the children’s librarian 
knows that there is a Brownie book un- 
der observation, for this is the inevit- 
able and unmistakable reaction. And 
if one is speaking of “delight-makers”, 
who could exclude the “twin books’? 
There are many little girls, and some 
who are not little, and some who are 
not girls, who never leave the library 
without a “twin book” until they have 
compassed the entire Perkins repertoire, 
even going back to the simple Kit and 
Kat and the Farm twins. In fact, one 
young Hebrew admirer of Mrs. Perkins 
became so excited when he read, under 
the desk-glass, a newspaper notice that 
his favorite author had gone to Califor- 
nia to write the Indian twins, that he 
felt impelled to send her a personal letter 
urging her to speed, as he had already 
read all of her works to date. 

These are the effervescent enthusiasms 
of the very young, but it was only a 
week or so ago, in the mellow light of 
the late afternoon, in an almost deserted 
room, that the silence was broken by re- 
pressed snorts and_ snuffles. These 
emanated from fourteen-year old Cecel- 
ia, ordinarily of semi-adult department 
and dignity, but now lost to the world in 
the humorous complications of Daddy 
Long Legs. 

Who need look in vain for the child’s 
joy in reading? It is not omnipresent, 
but what lovely and satisfying thing is? 
Nowadays nearly all children read, and 
most of them read rapidly and volumin- 
ously, but when those bright spirits ap- 
pear who read eagerly, avidly, not only 
to fill up library cards and to get honor 
seals, but for the learning and loving of 
books, then— 


“O’er the dark a glory spreads 
And gilds the driving hail.” 


And, to change the figure, in the hec- 
tic hours of a routine day, 


“floods the dun 
Pale reach of sands and changes them 
to gold.” 


From some little experience and ob- 
servation the writer is convinced that 
the love of books, or at the very least, a 
respectful curiosity about them, can and 
should be spread by contagion. Emer- 
son says— 


“Light is light which radiates, 
Blood is blood which circulates, 
Life is life which generates”. 


and it is, in another sphere, this same 
dynamic expression, passing from read- 
er to reader,—the thrill of the voice, the 
glow of the eye, reminiscent of a literary 
pleasure—that carries books and ideas 
into and through lives and down the 
years. In the Letters of Stuart Pratt 
Sherman one finds reference to a boy- 
hood experience in a western mining- 
camp. The mother of the family with 
whom Stuart was staying was a woman 
of wide reading and culture from her 
girlhood days in the East, and many a 
time as they sat washing the gold from 
the rocks and dirt, she told the eager 
boy her remembered versions of Les 
Miserables, and the works of Dickens 
and Shakespeare; and he said, in later 
life, that to her he owed first his desire 
and determination to know the world’s 
great stories for himself. 

One sees that in order to pass on this 
germ of enthusiasm, this joy in read- 
ing, it is necessary to have read and 
loved the books oneself. That is a dif- 
ficult problem in the busy life of most 
children’s librarians, and it is impos- 
sible to read all, or even a majority of 
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the books, either the old or the new. 
But there is always a nucleus of dur- 
able and enduring merit which one 
should not miss the privilege of knowing 
and sharing. It is too bad to be so busy 
checking books in and out, ordering 
books, classifying books, in fact, doing 
everything but knowing books, — that 
when a boy or girl with a wistful eye, 
or an eye cocked full of anticipation, 
comes to you for guidance, you should 
have to say, “Look under Schultz in the 
third case on the right”. No; such 
measures are sometimes necessary, when 
the pressure of business is heavy, but 
deep in our hearts we know it is not real 
library work, and certainly not real 
children’s'work. Or if you do arise and 
accompany that eager child to the 
shelves, take down a volume and mum- 
ble indefinite memories of a book review, 
how many times do you “sell” the book? 
How many children would miss the cher- 
ished joy of knowing “Children of the 
moor, Treasure of Carcassonne, and Cas- 
tle Blair if they were not led up to the 
books by someone who had entered there 
before them? The mystery of Ram 
Island, The lost mail plane, Carol of 
Highland Camp, The Polly Page motor 
club—these need no introduction. They 
wear their hearts on their jackets. But 
there are others whose gold is hidden, 
and must be searched for. These must 
be known to be loved, and loved to be 
really known. And for these you must 
plumb the depths of your own recollec- 
tion and enthusiasm, and bring forth to 
your auditor the crucial and exciting or 
illuminating incidents, point out the ap- 
peal of illustrations, the experience of 
others with the book, and in short, enact 
the Ancient Mariner: 


“He holds him with his glittering eye, 
The wedding guest stood still 
And listens like a three-year’s child— 
The Mariner hath his will.” 


Ten to one, the child will “grab” the 
book, sometimes before the words are 
well out of your mouth, and tuck it un- 
der his arm with the satisfied remark: 
“T guess I’ll take this one.” And in a 
few days your young friend may return 
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to the library, sidle up to the desk, wait 
to be recognized, and say in a sort of 
bated whisper, “Could you please find 
me another good book?” 

Clarence and William have been com- 
ing to the library for years, and now 
they have arrived at the age of twelve 
and are “busting” with pep and curi- 
osity and eagerness to learn and know 
and do everything. Clarence used to 
come in during the summer, barefooted 
and in overalls, and ask for good books. 
And we told him about The lance of 
Kanana, and Rolf and the viking’s bow, 
and Huckleberry Finn and others. And 
the gleam in his eye, and his many- 
toothed smile when he told us, “Sure, I 
liked them,” were sufficient reward. Two 
years ago these two pals read all the 
airplane books, and they were going to 
be aviators. But last year we noticed 
that they began to read all they could 
find on forestry—both fiction and non- 
fiction—and upon being questioned, Wil- 
liam confided that they had decided that 
the general air service would be over- 
crowded and so they were planning to 
enter as air patrols in the forestry serv- 
ice. But they were running short of 
material. Upon being given the ad- 
dress of the Chief U. S. Forester, they 
wrote for a list of publications, from 
which they ordered what they wanted of 
the free material. One day, however, 
William paused before us and averred 
that he couldn’t find a good book any- 
where. Then it was that some inspira- 
tion guided us to The travels and adven- 
tures of Raphael Pumpelly, and we told 
him of a boy we knew whose father had 
known Pumpelly, and we touched upon 
the episodes of the moufflon and the 
Santa Rita mines to get him started. A 
few days later, back he came, full of ex- 
citement. “Gee, that was a keen book. 
I’ve decided to be a mining engineer.” 
And now he has read all the stories that 
deal with mining, and has branched out 
into books on minerology and geology, 
and copies interesting facts and dia- 
grams into a notebook. One day he 
betrayed a speaking acquaintance with 
the Jurassic age, and now he is waiting 
until The earth for Sam appears. on the 
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shelves. What if William never be- 
comes an aviator, or a forest ranger, or 
a mining engineer? If he never follows 
any of these professions, still he has 
broadened his horizon by looking out 
upon them, and upon the world, with 
enthusiasm. The case of William would 
convince us, if we needed convincing, 
that no wholesome interest, be it ever so 
temporary, should be left unnourished 
and unnurtured. 

It is a source of inexhaustible pleas- 
ure to see a widening interest in reading 
of this better type among intermediates. 
Who would not rejoice when boys ask 
for the Boy’s life of Barnum because 
other readers have told them it is good, 
and then to look on the shelves for it, 
and to find it usually out? Who would 
not listen in glad wonderment to hear 
Willis say that he has lots of books at 
home to read; and when he is questioned 
to hear in reply such titles as Lion, 
Safari, and The book of courage, and 
The royal road to romance. “My library 
is nearly all non-fiction,’ says Willis, 
“and I don’t care so much for just fiction 
any more.” Our work has been aided 
and stimulated by one of the junior 
high school literature teachers who is 
eager to awaken in her students a real 
love of reading. Some of her pupils are 
our regular customers, and their cath- 
olicity of interest is a goodly thing to 
see. They will always try a good story 
on faith and recommendation, and not 
stolidly insist on a mystery or girls’ 
school story. Two of the girls have 
liked their reading so much that their 
mothers have become interested in shar- 
ing their books with them. Of course 
there are discouraging times, when one 
meets, even in young people, prejudice, 
narrowness of interest and outlook, in- 
sensitiveness to beauty. If one had 
time, perhaps even these children could 
have doors opened for them—and per- 
haps not. 

In our Boys’ and Girls’ Library there 
is a special shelf for older boys and 
girls, and there may be found some of 
the older classics, as well as books of 
budding romance for girls in their teens, 
and high adventure for the boys. Last 
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fall we put up one of the nearby bulle- 
tin boards, pictures of illustrating scenes 
from Dickens’ stories, among them some 
pictures and plaques from the real Old 
Curiosity Shop, each accompanied by a 
descriptive note. We probably will nev- 
er know definitely why, but it is true 
that the Dickens books no longer stand 
idle on the shelves. 

Sometimes it pays to advertise a good 
book into well-deserved popularity. Such 
was the case with Margaret Lynn’s 
Land of promise which can be ap- 
proached through Diantha’s quest, A 
prairie rose, and The jumping-off place. 
And opportunely when we had the book 
in the display case with appropriate pic- 
tures, a teacher, coming in and glanc- 
ing at the exhibit case, offered to loan us 
a tiny Kansas newspaper of almost that 
date, in the egrly 1860’s, to supplement 
the display. And by the time the book 
was ready to come into circulation, there 
were plenty of ready readers. Grey- 
friar’s Bobby, that dearest of doggies, 
was forlorn and neglected until his story 
was told at a story hour, and the title 
entered on a booklist. Since then it only 
requires a swift sketching of his ad- 
ventures to insure his being taken home 
by another dog lover. After being told 
about the Scotch dialect the youngsters 
no longer seem to fear it. As to story 
hours, we do believe they “carry over,” 
especially if the great classics are told 
serially. This year the Iliad was told 
in twelve installments, and some young 
folks are still fighting at the walls of 
Troy, although story hours ceased at 
the end of April. The playbook of Troy 
was used successfully in the exhibit 
case during the course of the stories. 

Booklists or book marks are another 
source of awakening interest. The lit- 
tle children, especially, love them, and 
lately we tried one for the older boys and 
girls. For awhile we thought they didn’t 
“register” except as book marks, and 
finally we put all our booklists,—third 
and fourth grades, fifth and_ sixth 
grades, and older boys and girls,—un- 
der the desk glass so that who might 
run might read. And all of a sudden we 
discovered that they were using them for 
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reading guides as well. “I’ve read four 
of them now, and they were all good, so 
I’m taking another one today.” And to 
a friend, “Have you read this one? It’s 
in today—you’d better get it.’ Edward 
makes lists of his own, funny, wrinkled 
smudgy ones on scraps of paper. He 
copies titles from book covers, from bul- 
letins, and from the display case, and as 
he reads them he systematically crosses 
them off. His latest flair is for stamps. 
Maryanna is in the eighth grade and 
had difficulty finding books which were 
not beneath her dignity. So her moth- 
er asked for a special list, which was 
made, and now Maryanna visits us reg- 
ularly again. 

Some children follow out certain 
trends of reading with admirable con- 
sistency, which rarely degenerates into 
one-sidedness. One boy is interested in 
India, and beginning with Jungle beasts 
and men has read through Kim, Gay- 
neck, and Kari the elephant, and looks 
forward to others. Harold knows all 
the castaways and crusoes from Swiss 
family Robinson to the Mysterious is- 
land; Gerald runs almost entirely to sea 
stories and aspires to the navy; Stanley 
dwells with the knights of old and has 
read every edition the library owns of 
King Arthur and Robin Hood. One 
and all come to the desk for the latest 
news on the latest arrivals of their fa- 
vorite brand of literature. Jean wants 
to be a missionary and is reading books 
on India and other countries of Asia and 
Africa, and we are leading her along the 
path of Mary Slessor, Livingstone and 
Florence Nightingale. Little Dorothy in 
the 4B took home Monvel’s Joan of Are 
and came back saying, “Have you got 
another bigger story of the Maid of 
France?” and it was with joy that we 
got her another that was bigger but not 
too big. Bernice has a keen appreciation 
of the beautiful and not much oppor- 
tunity to gratify it. One day she was 
looking at the beautiful editions in the 
exhibit case, and she said, “Will that 
book of At the back of the north wind 
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ever come out?” As it happened, it was 
to come out that very afternoon, and we 
considered the clean hands of Bernice, 
her careful touch, her eyes shining over 
a beautiful thing, so we gave her the 
book to look at, and we shall give her 
others in the future. Otto knows the 
Boy Mechanic, four volumes, from cover 
to cover, and not long ago he told us 
that he had found a discarded movie 
projector on a scrap heap, and from his 
knowledge of the Boy Mechanic he had 
been able to make it usable again. 

Yes, after all, there is much to be 
thankful for in this matter of the chil- 
dren’s reading. They will read the 
Honeybunch books, they will follow the 
doings of Bunny Brown and his Sister 
Sue; they will run through the boy and 
girl scout series, and the adventures of 
the omnipresent and indefatigable Ruth 
Fielding, but “when the roll is called 
down yonder,” when an honest vote is 
taken or a contest inaugurated to test 
the real favorites, we can gratefully say 
it is still Heidi, Little women, Treasure 
island and Tom Sawyer that lead all the 
rest. It is a happy day for the chil- 
dren’s librarian when Billy brings back 
his book—one of the “real” ones— 
plunks two cents down upon the desk and 
says, “There, its overdue, but it was 
worth it. I read it three times.” The 
child’s joy in reading: it is still ex- 
tant, even in these days of many school 
lists, of credits and of diplomas. Some 
read for these, and it is well they do so, 
for thus they are at least exposed to the 
benefits of good literature. But there 
are others who read for no external com- 
pulsion, but only for the inner satisfac- 
tion. And the good word travels from 
one soul to another. Sometimes the 
spark flashes at once; sometimes the 
tinder ignites slowly. But if there ever 
was an opportunity for personal en- 
deavor and a personal touch it is in this 
work of many contacts, between the 
child and the library, and the child and 
the book, and the joy of living and 
learning. 
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BOOKS FOR THE BETWEEN AGE 


By Sterling Andrus Leonard, University of Wisconsin 


The librarians have been pioneers and 
are still leaders in the field of removing 
from English teaching in our schools the 
stigma of a very severe accusation. Dr. 
Gray, in the Reading Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, pointed out that the worst criticism 
of our teaching of reading is the fact, 
revealed by the Army tests, that such a 
tremendous proportion of people who 
are able to read never do. A thoroughly 
new spirit is gradually coming over the 
teaching of reading and literature in the 
schools, and we are making some prog- 
ress toward the time when the English 
classroom will be, as nearly as it is possi- 
ble to make it, just like the best chil- 
dren’s libraries, with a spirit of happy 
and informal and eager explorations 
among good books. Cooperation between 
school libraries, city libraries, and teach- 
ers is helping hasten these desirable re- 
sults. 

The junior high school years take the 
place of what was formerly a great lit- 
erary desert. The seventh and eighth 
grades presided over by bearded New 
England poets in “prints the color of 
axle grease”, were for a long time places 
in which second-rate poetry was slowly 
ground into an unrecognizable lot of 
sausage meat and fed to more or less 
polite but thoroughly unwilling young- 
sters. Something very similar was true 
of the senior high school course, and un- 
fortunately that condition is not being 
changed so rapidly. But with the com- 
ing of the junior high school, there has 
actually arisen in the minds of teachers 
the extraordinary discovery that litera- 
ture can only be taught from books— 
many books, not a book. A dozen new 
and copious collections of literature have 
come out recently, and some schools have 
been daring enough to have sets of more 
than one such book. In addition there 
has been a large influx of vigorous an- 
thologies of selections—which you need 
not call literature if you want to make 


the definition of that narrowly classical 
or humanistic, but which are mighty 
good matter of real experience. If you 
are willing to accept the definition of 
literature as anything which gives a 
genuine sense of living, significant ex- 
perience, the thoroughly good, substan- 
tial literature available for these in be- 
tween years is almost unlimited in 
amount, 

The youngster of twelve to fourteen 
who is just growing beyond the chil- 
dren’s room in the library may be recog- 
nized by his resolute rejection of fairy 
tales and, a little later, by his scornful 
superiority to nonsense. The point is 
that he is reaching out earnestly for 
reality. He wants to know what Hux- 
ley called “the rules of the game of life”. 
He realizes that he needs to understand 
people, and the rest of the universe 
about him. It has been our unfortunate 
practice at this stage to give him a great 
deal more of the fairy tale sort of thing 
in the form of romance and myth. A 
natural and normal reaction to that is 
described in a recent study by Royetta 
Smith, in an undergraduate thesis at 
the University of Wisconsin: 


On the whole, children of these ages 
appreciate realism. They like to have 
their characters children like themselves, 
going through adventures that might 
happen to them. They are impatient of 
such stcries as The Odyssey for Boys 
and Girls, for example, because they 
state that the situations are impossible. 
Comments like the following are typical 
for this type of book: 

“Stories like that are so unreal that I 
can’t like them.” 

On the other hand, they definitely state 
that they desire reality in both plot and 
character portrayal. They say: 

“T like this book because the characters 
seemed so real and the adventures 
seemed real too.” 

“TI think the book Little Women is good 
because it is about girls my size and I 
have some experiences like they do.” 

“TI like this book because it is of real 
life and Penrod is like real boys. I like 
to read books about boys.” 
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It is fortunate that once they have 
their feet fairly well on the ground, chil- 
dren return to liking of myth and 
romance and nonsense; but they need to 
do so with the clear realization that it 
need not be confused with reality. The 
unfortunate child,—we find him of all 
ages up to senility,—is the one who 
never learns to distinguish nonsense 
from reality, who takes as a guide of 
life the equally blind Harold Bell Wright, 
Eleanor Porter, or Ethel Dell. Once 
these writers are appreciated as mere 
romancers, their harm is past. You can 
read them, as I have read The Recrea- 
tion of Brian Kent, with the same ap- 
preciation as you do Alice in Wonder- 
land; but that requires a long course in 
accurate dissection of reality from un- 
reality, in both life and literature. 

The supply of excellent literature of 
reality is incredibly great today. One 
of the greatest stories of heroism ever 
written, for example dwarfing into silly 
insignificance most of the heroism of 
fable, has just been published in this 
country by the Dial Press—Apsley 
Cherry-Garrard’s The Worst Journey in 
the World. A concerted onslaught by 
librarians might help in the campaign to 
get this expensive book into an edition 
within the purchasing power of more 
small schools and libraries. The possi- 
bilities of getting excellent and genuine 
books at a dollar or less has never been 
so good as today, in spite of the financial 
depression and the diminishing value of 
that dollar in other directions. And li- 
brarians and teachers have the aid of an 
increasing number of _ studies, like 
The Winnetka Book List and that of 
Gray and Munroe of the books that chil- 
dren actually like and enjoy. May I add 
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that their lists and awards ought to be 
based on actual trial and selection al- 
ways, and should be postponed till clear 
evidence is in hand. 

The development of young people’s 
rooms in public libraries is the most 
recent inspired contribution of librarians 
to the reading of children in the in-be- 
tween age. I have recently been watch- 
ing the rather bewildered wanderings of 
a child turned out of the children’s room 
because of entering high school and help- 
less to find a way among the aduit book 
collections. At Milwaukee, Miss Dous- 
man’s rechristening of the children’s 
room, Young People’s Room, and devot- 
ing a corner of it to the books which 
make the transition to the adult collec- 
tions, is an admirable illustration here 
at hand. In Cleveland, in the Stevenson 
Room, Miss Roos is doing the same ad- 
mirable work with more room and better 
facilities, and this influence is spreading 
to the branch libraries, which are located 
enticingly near the junior high school. 

As a result of observations of chil- 
dren’s actual choices, book lists of great 
value are being prepared. All we Eng- 
lish teachers need to do is to get in line 
with this admirable development. As 
Dr. Crothers once said “English teachers, 
fearful that their subject would be con- 
sidered easy, have proceeded to build 
barbed wire entanglements around it.” 
There is no need for such procedure. 
The connection betwees the average 
youngster and really great literature is 
difficult enough in all conscience. We 
need all the cooperation of teachers and 
librarians to bring it about. The signs 
of the times are clearly hopeful for a 
combined and successful assault on the 
problem. 





BOOKS OF INTEREST TO BOYS AND GIRLS—GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


During the past winter, Mr. M. T. 
Buckley, County Superintendent of 
Washington County, feeling the children 
of his vicinity were needing additional 
help in book supply and suggestions for 
reading, appealed to the State Travel- 


ing Library for cooperation. Two collec- 
tions were sent for periods of six weeks 
each to the Hartford Schools—one to the 
South Side School. These titles were se- 
lected, for constructive use, with se- 
quence in mind, and the child interested 
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beyond or below his years. They are 
presented below: 


First Group 
Wild West 
Cendrars, Blaise. Sutter’s gold; tr. 
from the French by Henry Logan 
Stuart. 
James, Will. 


Out-of-Doors 


Smoky, the cowhorse. 


Hudson, William Henry. Far away 
and long ago. 

Hudson, William Henry. Book of a 
naturalist. 

Muir, John. Story of my boyhood and 
youth. 

Muir, John. Stickeen. 

Mills, Enos A. Wild life in the 
Rockies. 

Sharp, Dallas Lore. Spring of the 


year. 
Ancient Greece and Rome 
Buckley, Elsie Finnimore. 
of the dawn. 
Havell, Herbert Lord. Stories from 
the AEneid; retold from Virgil. 


“Little Women” 
Alcott, Louisa May. Little women. 
Morrow, Honore Willsie. Father of 
Little Women. 
Suckow, Ruth. Bonney family. 


Children 


Among the Aztecs 
Banks, Helen Ward. Story of Mexi- 
co, including the “Boy’s Prescott.” 
Janvier, Thomas A. Aztec treasure- 
house. 


Winged Horse—Poetry 

Auslander, Joseph, & Hill, Frank Er- 
nest. Winged horse: the story of 
the poets and their poetry. 

Oleott, Frances Jenkins, comp. Story- 
telling poems; selected and arranged 
for story-telling and reading aloud, 
and for the children’s own reading. 


Land of the Desert—The East 

French, Harry. Lance of Kanana; a 
story of Arabia. 

Thomas, Lowell. Boys’ life of Colonel 
Lawrence. 

Sweetser, Kate Dickinson. Ten boys 
from history—(Read “Stephen and 
Nicholas, boy crusaders.’’) 
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Seott, Sir Walter. Talisman: a tale 
of the Crusades. 
Polo, Marco. Travels of Marco Polo; 


ed. by Komroff. 


Science 
DeKruif, Paul. Microbe hunters. 
Leonard, Jonathan Norton. Loki; the 
life of Charles Proteus Steinmetz. 


The Old Monastery 

Stein, Evaleen. Gabriel and the Hour 
Book. 

Jewett, Sophie. God’s troubadour; 
the story of Saint Francis of As- 
sisi. 

The Old Northwest 

Thomas, Lowell. Hero of Vincennes; 
the story of George Rogers Clark. 

Kinzie, Mrs. John H. Wabun; the 


early days in the Northwest. (Por- 
tage, Wisconsin). 

Catherwood, Mary Hartwell. Romance 
of Dollard. 

Snedeker, Mrs. Caroline Dale. Beck- 
oning road. 

Old New York 
Bennett, John. Barnaby Lee. (Dur- 


ing the regime of Peter Stuyvesant). 
Powys, Llewelyn. Henry Hudson. 


Old Mississippi Days 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. 
tures of Tom Sawyer. 
Paine, Albert Bigelow. Boyd’s life of 
Mark Twain; the story of a man 
who made the world laugh and love 
him. 
Vikings 
Baldwin, James. 


Adven- 


Story of Siegfried. 

Colum, Padriac. Children of Odin. 

French, Allen. Story of Grettir the 
Strong. (Iceland’s most famous out- 
law). 

Liljencrantz, Ottilie A. Thrall of Leif 
the Lucky. 


India 
Steel, Flora Annie. Adventures of 
Akbar. 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Gay-Neck. 
Kipling, Rudyard. Kim. 
The Sea 
Hawes, 
neers. 


Charles Boardman. Muti- 
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Dana, Richard Henry. Two years be- 
fore the mast. 


Melville, Herman. Moby Dick. 
Knights 

Pyle, Howard. Otto of the Silver 
hand. 

Lanier, Sidney, ed. Boy’s King 
Arthur. 

Pyle, Howard. Merry adventures of 
Robin Hood. 

Davis, William Stearns. Life on a 
mediaeval barony; a picture of a 


typical feudal community in the 


thirteenth century. 


Second Group 


Wild West 

Sweetser, Kate Dickinson. Ten Amer- 
ican girls from history. (Read—- 
Virginia Read: midnight heroine 
of the plains in pioneer days of 
America.) 

Parkman, Francis. Oregon trail. 

Schultz, James Willard. Bird woman 
(Sacajaivea), the guide of Lewis 
and Clark; her own story now first 
given to the world. 

Baynes, Ernest Harold. War whoop 
and tomahawk. 

Eddy, Clyde. Down the world’s most 
dangerous river. 


Out-of-Doors 
Baynes, Ernest Harold. 
story of a red fox. 
Gorges, Raymond. Ernest Harold 
Baynes—naturalist and crusader. 
Burroughs, John. Squirrels and other 
fur-bearers. 
Sharp, Dallas Lore. 
Burroughs. 
Sharp, Dallas Lore. 


Sprite; the 


Boys’ life of John 


Lay of the land. 


“Little Women” 


Ulrich, Anna. Johanna Spyri’s child- 


hood. 

Spyri, Johanna. Heidi; tr. by Helen 
B. Dole. 

Ellis, Anna.. Life of an ordinary 
woman. 


Sugimoto, Etsu Inagaki. Daughter of 


the Samurai. 
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Krasinska, Countess Francoise. Jour- 
nal of Countess Francoise Krasin- 
ska, great grandmother of Victor 
Emmanuel; tr. from the Polish. 

Ferris, Helen, comp. Love comes rid- 
ing: stories of romance and adven- 
ture for girls. 


Winged Horse—Poetry 

Olcott, Frances Jenkins, comp. Story- 
telling ballads; selected and ar- 
ranged for story-telling and reading 
aloud, and for the boys’ and girls’ 
own reading. 

Smith, Elva Sophronia, comp. Book of 
lullabies. 


Top-of-the-World 

Stein, Evaleen. Troubadour 
(Read—“Lost Rune.’’) 

Adams, Julia Davis. Vaino—a boy of 
Finland. 

Baldwin, James. Sampo; a wonder 
tale of the old North. 

French, Allen. Story of Rolf and the 
Viking’s bow. 


Old School Days 


tales 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia. Six to six- 
teen. 

Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s school 
days, by an old boy (Thomas 
Hughes.) 


Bacon, Mrs. Josephine Dodge Daskam. 
Smith College stories. 

Eggleston, Edward. Hoosier school- 
boy. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey. 
bad boy. 


The Sea 

Finger, Charles J. Courageous com- 
panions (the story of Magellan.) 

Meigs, Cornelia. Trade wind. 

Marryat, Frederick. Masterman 
Ready. 

Hewes, Agnes Danforth. 
the sea. 


When Knights Were Bold 

Lamb, Charles, & Lamb, Mary. Tales 
from Shakespeare. 

Bouvet, Marguerite. Sweet William. 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary. Dove in the 
Eagle’s nest. 

Pyle, Howard. Story of the grail 
and the passing of Arthur. 


Story of a 


Swords of 
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Cervantes. Don Quixote of the Man- 
cha; retold by Judge Parry. 
Gunterman, Bertha. Castles in Spain, 


and other enchantments; Spanish 
legends and romances. 
Dizxie-Land 
Sublette, Clifford MacClellan. Scar- 


let Cockerel; a tale wherein is set 
down a record of the strange and 
exceptional adventures of Blaise de 
Breault and Martin Belcastel in the 
new world, as members of expedi- 
tions sent out by the great Coligny. 

Stuart, Ruth McEvery. Story of Bab- 
ette, a little Creole girl. 


Page, Thomas Nelson. Two little 
Confederates. 
Churchill, Winston. Crisis. 


Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac & Hamil- 
ton, Mary Thompson. Life of Rob- 
ert E. Lee. 

Pickett, George E. Soldier of the Old 
South—General Pickett’s war. let- 
ters to his wife. 


In the Days of Early Man 
Reed, William Maxwell. 
Sam. 
Schutz, Heinrich, When mammoths 
roamed the frozen earth. 
Waterloo, Stanley. Story of Ab; a 
tale of the time of the cave man. 


Earth for 


The tropics 
Fitzpatrick, Sir Percy. 
bushveld. 


Jock of the 
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Du Chaillu, Paul. Country of the 


dwarfs. 

Mukerji, Dhau Gopal. Ghond the 
hunter. 

Thomas, Lowell. Adventures in Af- 
ghanistan. 


More tales from the Arabian Nights; 
ed. by Frances Jenkins Olcott. 


Heroes 
Kingsley, Charles. Heroes. 
Havell, Herbert Lord. Stories from 


the Iliad. 

Snedeker, Mrs. Caroline Dale. 
ard of Thermopylae. 

Kelly, Eric. Trumpeter of Krakow; 
a tale of the fifteenth century. 


Cow- 


Strange Journeys 

Younghusband, Sir Francis. 
Everest. 

Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver’s travels to 
Lilliput and Brobdingnag. 

Arabian nights; edited by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott (Read—“Story of the 
seven voyages of Sinbad of the 


Epic of 


Sea.”’) 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. Treasure Is- 
land. 

Wyss, Johann. Swiss Family Robin- 
son. 


Smith, Elva Sophronia, comp. Mys- 
tery tales for boys and girls. 

Irving, Washington. Rip Van Winkle. 

Verne, Jules. Twenty thousand 


leagues under the sea. 





PLANS FOR CHILDREN’S SUMMER READING 


Jefferson, Wisconsin. Esther Friedel, 
Librarian 


Children in Parochial Schools: 1930 
Rand-MecNally Contest 
Stokes List 


Wisconsin Reading Circle List 


Under the inspiration of the Book 
Selection Courses of Miss Elva Smith, 
Carnegie Library School, Miss Friedel 
became very enthusiastic over Mrs. 
Ewing’s stories and felt she should like 
to try them in a girl’s club. She did 


this in Cleveland: There were about 8 
girls in the club, grades 6-8. 

The stories were introduced to the 
girls at the club meeting, and each girl 
drew one of the books to report on at the 
next meeting. If the member did not do 
justice to the story and did not have the 
story clearly in mind, another member 
would offer to read the book and report 
at next meeting, and thus clear up the 
hazy points. In this way we read 
and the interest kept up in Mrs. Ewing’s 
books for about six weeks. These were 
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followed by Miss Adam’s stories, Louisa 
Alcott’s and Boys’ stories. Some of 
these girls became very good readers 
and when using the adult department 
came back for suggestions. One mem- 
ber, a Polish girl from Grade 7, loved 
Lorna Doone, but was dissatisfied with 
the ending. She said “Lorna should 
have married a Doone, for he, at least, 
was a gentleman and John Ridd was 
only a farmer.” She had Doone escape 
by some secret passage to Paris and 
there to meet Lorna and be wed. This 
came from a child of a poor, hard-work- 
ing family. When an author was fin- 
ished, one meeting of the club was de- 
voted to answering questions. These 
questions about the various characters 
and incidents had been prepared on 
slips of paper by Miss Friedel. 

School work. Book reviews with the 
grade children were conducted much the 
same way. The teacher of one particu- 
lar grade (4th) had a regular library 
hour at school each week and once a 
month she brought the grade to the li- 
brary where the children told interest- 
ing incidents or acted parts of the books 
read. Books had been placed upon the 
library tables that would appeal to this 
grade and each child chose his book for 
the next meeting. The principal of the 
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school was keenly delighted in the work, 
realizing the children’s need of good Eng- 
lish and the power to express themselves 
clearly. This group became very much 
interested in poetry and liked “When 
we were very young.” They worked out 
a few in marionettes. 


Superior, Wisconsin. Minnie Isaacs, 
Librarian 


From the local paper is this news 
note: 

Five children joined the vacation clubs 
for junior readers on the first day, June 
9, at the public library. It is expected 
that over 500 children will join this sum- 
mer. There are two clubs. The Gen- 
eral Reading Club allows free range 
within lists compiled by librarians. Ten 
books are read and reported on. Mem- 
bers of the Travel Club read and re- 
port on eight books on adventure in for- 
eign lands. The first book read earns a 
place on the honor roll. Each succeeding 
book wins a star. A gold star is 
awarded at the end of the summer to 
those who have finished the Club Work, 
and Reading Club certificates will be 
presented in the fall. Special vacation 
privileges for children who are going 
away for the summer may be arranged 
for by their parents. 





AIDS FOR LIBRARIANS IN CHILDREN’S READING AND WORK 


American Library Association, Commit- 
tee on library work with Children, 
comp. Children’s library yearbook. 
No. 1. 1929. A.L.A. $2.00. 


“In the preparation of this volume four 
phases of the subject were emphasized: ad- 
ministration, book selection, extension serv- 
ice, and training. The aim through- 
out has been to make the content valuable 
from the standpoint of the small as well as 


the large library.” —INTRODUCTION. 
American Library Association, Educa- 
tion Committee, comp. School libra- 
ry yearbook. No. 1-8. 1927-1929. 

A. L. A. $1.35, $1.65, $1.35. 
Part 1. School library progress. Part 2. 


Instruction in the use of books and libraries. 
Part 3. Directory. 


American Library Association, Section 
for library work with children, Book 
production committee, comp. Chil- 
dren’s books from twelve countries. 
19380. A. L. A. $.50 ea., 10 or more 
$.40. 

“Countries represented are: Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Hol- 
land, Poland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
England, America. Each group contains 
about twenty-five titles and the entries in- 
clude author, title, and publisher, with a 
brief informative note. The names of some 
New York importers from whom the books 
may be secured are given.” BooxK.uist, June 
1930. 


American Library Association, Section 
for library work with children, Com- 
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mittee on readers and primers. Read- 
ers and primers; a selection for use 
in children’s rooms in public libraries. 
1929. A. L. A. 10 for $.45—paper. 


Becker, May Lamberton. Adventures in 
reading. 1927. Stokes. $2.00. 


“Mrs. Becker treats older boys and girls 
as they should be treated, respecting their 
tastes and their intelligence.’’ BookMAN, 


Brown, Zaidee Mabel, ed. Standard 
catalog for high school libraries; a 
selected list of 2600 books with added 
lists of pamphlets, maps and pic- 
tures chosen with the help of educa- 
tors and school librarians. 2 v. in 1. 
1928. Wilson. (Standard catalog 
series). Price on application. 


“An invaluable tool for high school book 
selection.”—-WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN. 


Brown, Zaidee, & Goold, Clarissa L., ed. 
Standard catalog for high school li- 


braries; Supplement, 1926-1929. 
1930. Wilson. (Standard catalog 
series.) $1.80. 


—Children’s catalog; a dictionary cata- 
log of books with analytical entries. 
Ed. 4. 1930. (Standard catalog se- 
ries.) 


In preparation. 

Dewey decimal numbers will be added to 
all titles. 

Books for first purchase are to be starred. 

Classed section in some form will be in- 
serted. 

Subject headings now appearing only in 
dictionary catalog are undergoing thorough 
revision and will be inserted in the classed 
section. 


Cleveland Public Library, Committee on 
young people’s reading, comp. Sug- 
gestions for young people’s reading, 
grouped to develop reading interests 

. for the use of librarians. 1929. 
Cleveland Public Library. $.15 paper, 
multigraph. 

“Each central book listed was selected to 
represent a_ definite interest. The books 
listed on the left of the central book are of 
the more popular type and are planned to in- 
troduce or lead to that book. ‘The books 
mentioned later develop the interest created 
or direct that interest into new channels.” 
INTRODUCTION. 
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Dennis, Elizabeth G, comp. Indians of 
America; a reference list for schools 
and libraries. 1928. Faxon. (Ref- 
erence lists for schools and libraries. 
No. 1.) $1.15 paper. 


Critically annotated. Contents: Indians 
north of Mexico, Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca, South America, Indian music. 


Eastman, Mary Huse, comp. Index to 
fairy tales, myths and legends. Ed. 
2. 1926. Faxon. (Useful reference 
series. No. 28.) $6.00. 

Contents: Index; List of books analyzed ; 
Lists for story tellers, geographical and ra- 
cial; Helps for story tellers. 

— Horn book; quarterly. Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union. $1.00 
Hunt, Clara Whitehill, & Hopkins, Ruth 
G, & Mathiews, Franklin K., comp. 
Bookshelf for boys and girls. 1930. 
Bowker. 
Ready in October. 


Mahony, Bertha E. & Whitney, Elinor, 


comp. Realms of gold in children’s 
books. Ed. 5. 1929. Doubleday. 
$5.00. 


“It contains reproductions from the work 
of every noted illustrator of children’s books, 
and lists, with notes and quotations, and in- 
teresting bits about author and book, a rich 
collection of fine books for children of every 
age and taste.” Book Review Digest. 1929. 


Three owls; a 


their 
1925. 


Moore, Annie Carroll. 
book about children’s books; 
authors, artists and critics, 
Maemillan. $2.50. 


Miss Moore edits the children’s books de- 
partment in the weekly literary review of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


Moore, Annie Carroll. Three owls; a 
second book. 1929. Coward-McCann. 
$3.00 


Nield, Jonathan. 
torical novels and tales. 
Macmillan. $9.00 


Annotated. Arrangement chronological. 

Includes titles published as late as 1928. 
There are indices of authors, titles and sub- 
jects. 


Hunt, Clara Whitehill, comp. First 
three hundred books for the children’s 
library. Ed. 3. 1929. University of 
the State of New York. Gratis. 


Guide to the best his- 
Ed. 5. 1929. 
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Latimer, Louisa P., comp. Illustrators; 
a finding list. 1929. Faxon. (Use- 
ful reference series. No. 39.) $1.00 


Logasa, Hanna, comp. Historical fiction 
suitable for junior and senior high 
schools. 1927. McKinley. (Publica- 
tions of the national council for the 
social studies No.1.) $.85 paper. 

Arrangement chronological. 

Contents: United States; Ancient 
tory; Mediaeval and modern Europe. 

Headings for United States: 1. Discovery 
and exploration. 2. Colonization and the 
struggle for supremacy. 3. Revolution and 
the establishment of the American nation. 

4. Nationalism and democracy. 5. Expan- 

sion. 6. Conflict. 7. Reconstruction and 

consolidation. 8. National expansion and the 


His- 
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new democracy. 9. Great War and recon- 
struction, 1914 and to the present. 


Rockwell, Ethel Theodora, comp. List 
of holiday plays. 1929. University 
of Wisconsin. $.35 paper, multi- 
graph. 

Indicates character of each play, number 
of acts, number and character of cast, royal- 
ties. 


Seligman, Marjorie, & Oglebay, Kate, 
comp. Plays for children. 1930. 
Wilson. 

Ready by September 1930. 


Starbuck, Edwin Diller. Fairy tale, 
myth, and legend. 1929. Maemillan. 
(Guide to literature for character 
training. v. 1.) $2.00 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


John Newbery Medal Winner 


The John Newbery Medal, awarded an- 
nually by the section for library work 
with children of the American Library 
association for the most distinguished 
children’s book of the past year, was pre- 
sented to Rachel Field for Hitty, Her 
First Hundred years. Miss Field re- 
ceived the medal from Effie L. Power, 
chairman of the awarding section, dur- 
ing the closing session of the American 
Library association conference at the 
Biltmore hotel, Los Angeles. 

The medal is named in honor of John 
Newbery, an eighteenth century pub- 
lisher and bookseller, who was one of 
the first publishers to devote attention 
to children’s books. It is the gift of 
Frederic G. Melcher of New York City. 
Only citizens or residents of the United 
States are eligible to receive it. 

Hitty is the story of a tiny, old-fash- 
ioned wonder doll discovered by Miss 
Field and Dorothy Lathrop, the illus- 
trator, in the window of a New York 
antique shop. Both the author and il- 
lustrator wanted “Hitty,” but she was 
an early American doll and very ex- 
pensive. She was finally bought in part- 
nership, and her imaginary life history 
written by Miss Field and illustrated by 


Miss Lathrop. The book is published by 
the Macmillan company. 

Miss Field is the author of Taxis and 
Toadstools, Eliza and the Elves, and oth- 
er stories, plays and poems for children. 
Miss Lathrop illustrated, among other 
books, Walter De La Mare’s Three Mul- 
la-Mulgars, and Dorothy Canfield Fish- 
er’s Made-to-Order Stories. 

Among those who have won the medal 
in former years are Hendrik Van Loon 
for The Story of Mankind, Hugh Loft- 
ing for The Voyages of Dr. Doolittle, 
Dhan Gopel Mukerji for Gay-Neck and 
Will James for Smoky. Last year the 
medal was given to Eric P. Kelly for 
The Trumpeter of Krakow. 


Graded List of Books for Children 


Graded List of Books for Children in 
a second and entirely revised edition just 
published by the A.L.A., presents ap- 
proximately 1,250 titles which will be 
used and enjoyed by children from the 
first nine grades including the junior 
high school. 

Books for leisure reading at home or 
in the library have been chosen to link 
up interests aroused in the classroom and 
to create new interests for children 
whose contacts outside of school are 
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limited. The books are grouped by 
grades and buying as well as cataloging 
and classification information is fur- 
nished for each title. 

For those children who have in their 
daily lives little opportunity to see 
beauty in line and color, some of the 
finely illustrated editions have been in- 
cluded. Standard classics, recent books, 
and reference works comprise the selec- 
tion. 

In compiling the list, suggestions 
from specialists in children’s literature 
were submitted to the vote of 50 chil- 
dren’s librarians and instructors in chil- 
dren’s literature. Anne T. Eaton, li- 
brarian of the Lincoln School, Columbia 
University, was chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of formulating the list 
which was edited by Nora Beust, teacher 
of children’s literature at the University 
of North Carolina. 

Apply to the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Library Land 


(For the library page in the High School 
Annual) 


Listen gay students, and you shall hear 

Of the daily work in our library year! 

We’ve added new books seven hundred 
and four, 

And if of statistics you’d like a few 
more, 

Our total in thousands is six eight O 
four. 

New Magazines? 
this year, 

A total of seventy-three that are here. 

Our newspapers five are tattered, for- 
sooth, 

So eager are students in search for the 
truth. 

You’ve a flair for music? 
come with me, 

One twenty-five records in all you will 
see, 

They’re cataloged, filed with the right 
proper mark, 

So classes in music and English can hark 

To the tune of a symphony, orchestra, 
Scott, 

Or opera, band, quartettes and what not. 


Six we have added 


Now just 
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Of library helpers we’ve had our share; 

A dozen or so give the books proper care. 

They mend and they stamp, 

They mark and they paste,— 

We couldn’t spare one of them— 

Time they don’t waste. 

Of gifts we’ve had several. 

That surely do please,— 

A bronze bust of Wilson, 

A pretty Greek Frieze. 

These came from the class of nineteen 
eighteen; 

We thank all the members, — they’re 
scattered, I ween. 

We’ve added new pictures to those in 
the file 

On all sorts of subjects from Browning 
to Nile. 

The students all crowd to the library free. 

Where they work and they study and 
read with great glee 

Adventure and sciences, history, too, 

Biography, aircraft, and poetry new. 

So eager for knowledge do these stu- 
dents race, 

The librarians hurry to keep up the pace. 

At noon the room’s crowded with these 
pupils so 

We nearly hang out a big sign,—S. R. O. 

The books we loaned the first term were 
quite nifty, 

We sent out eleven thousand, three hun- 
dred and fifty. 

Now here is the end of this bookish tale, 

Please follow the moral; don’t anyone 
fail: 

Ye students and teachers, when quick 
help ye need, 

On the height of the Sphinx, or an aero- 
plane’s speed, 

Or why fishes swim, or the dress of 
Queen Anne, 

Then come to the library as fast as you 
can. 

We'll look it all up in the very best book, 

Which you can read calmly in some quiet 
nook. 

We welcome you all, whether artists or 
cooks; 

Come, start on a journey tc the Land of 
Books! 

RutH M. Laturop, Librarian, 
West Allis High School Library. 
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The High School Library 


Andrew P. Hill, Jr., chief of the di- 
vision of schoolhouse planning, Califor- 
nia State Department of Education, 
shows how the library aids in the reali- 
zation of the new educational aims in 
The Modern High School and Its Library 
which has just been reprinted by the 
American Library Association from a 
recent article in The Nation’s Schools. 
The reprint is notable for illustrations, 
floor plans, and a score card giving some 
77 points for judging a junior high, sen- 
ior high or high school-junior college li- 
brary. 

Because of its convincing recognition 
of the intimate relationship existing be- 
tween the well organized library and the 
work of the school and its excellent ad- 
vice on the practical details of school 
library planning, the article is particu- 
larly useful for those who are engaged 
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in planning large senior high school or 
junior college libraries. Floor plans and 
pictures of existing high school libraries 
suggest means of handling the physical 
problems of housing the book collection 
and providing usable and comfortable 
quarters for the readers. 

How to allow library space with a 
view to possible expansion within the 
original building is discussed by Mr. 
Hill who provides diagrams to illustrate 
location with respect to other depart- 
ments, the relative position of rooms for 
reading, reference, charging, and stacks, 
the arrangement of the general reading 
room, and detailed construction of sort- 
ing table and book chute. Three large 
half-tone illustrations show how these 
features have been embodied in success- 
ful high school libraries. 

The A. L. A. offers this reprint which 
covers 12—8% by 11% inch pages for 
15 cents in stamps. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Maps 


A great number of maps may be ob- 
tained free of cost. Maps, such as are 
on end leaves of books, may be obtained 
from publishers. Publishers are usual- 
ly willing to send very good usable cop- 
ies of such maps free. Very good maps 
can often be obtained from advertise- 
ments in size of the original drawing. 
Maps can be obtained free in many cases 
from railroad companies, automobile 
clubs, highway associations and other 
agencies of this kind. Local maps can 
usually be obtained free from the Coun- 
ty Engineer and the State Highway 
Commission. The best maps of Canada 
may be obtained free from the Natural 
Resources Intelligence Bureau, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa. 

Some of the best State maps are the 
base maps which may be obtained from 
the U. S. Geological Survey. They come 
in two sizes, one priced five cents, and 
the other twenty-five. The five-cent size 
is a very handy and useful one. These 
are very clear maps, done in black and 


white showing details of counties, cities, 
rivers, ete. 
Publishers 
American Map Company (Cleartype Maps). 
7 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consolidated Map Company. 466 West Fer- 
ry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John Day Company. 386 
New York City. 
Denoyer—Geppert Company. 5235-5257 Rav- 
enswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
J. L. Hammett Company. 380 Jelliff Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. 
A Newark source of outline maps. 
Cc. S. Hammond and Company. 30 Church 
Street, New York City. 


The best and nearest place to see maps, 
atlases and globes of many publishers, in- 
cluding U. S. Geological Survey topographic 
sheets. 

McKinley Publishing Company. 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Natural Resources Intelligence Service. 

partment of Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 
A. J. Nystrom and Company. 3333 Elston 

Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Rand McNally and Company. 

Avenue, New York City. 

Maps, atlases, globes. 

U. S. Geological Survey. Department of the 

Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Fourth Avenue, 


1021 Filbert 


De- 


270 Madison 
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All of these publishers will mail cata- 
logs free on request. The United States 
Departments mentioned, instead of cata- 
logs, issue diagrams of quadrangles pub- 
lished. Also write for Price List 53, 
Maps, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. The Library, New- 
ark, N. J., January, 1930. 


Supplement to Mudge, Guide to 
Reference Books 


Owners of the Guide to Reference 
Books, Fifth Edition will be interested 
in the announcement that Miss Mudge’s 
annual survey of new reference works, 
which for nineteen years has appeared 
in the Library Journal, is published this 
year as a separate by the A. L. A. In 
a way it serves as a supplement to the 
Guide which was issued in a fifth edition 
in 1929. The title of the pamphlet is 
Some Reference Books of 1929 and it is 
priced at 60 cents. 

Painstaking investigation of the in- 
creasing volume of reference works ap- 
pearing annually in this country and 
Europe, which characterizes all of Miss 
Mudge’s surveys, makes the supplement 
a welcome tool for librarians and refer- 
ence workers. Among some 236 books 
and sets reviewed are such outstanding 
titles as the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
the Educational Index, the Dictionary of 
American Biography, Commercial and 
Industrial Organization of the United 
States, and such foreign publications as 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary, the En- 
cyclopedia Italiana, the Handbuch der 
Finanzwiessenschaft, the Catalogue des 
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Catalogues de la Libraririo Frangais, 
and the Year-book of the Czechoslovak 
Republic for 1929. 

Although necessarily brief her com- 
ments are always specific. She says, 
for instance, of one set that, “articles 
are signed with full names, a marked 
improvement over the ordinary use of 
initials.” Of another compilation she 
comments that it was, “prepared par- 
ticularly for small and medium sized li- 
braries but will frequently be found use- 
ful in the large library as well.” 

The brochure contains 47 pages as 
compared with three pages in the first 
such survey which appeared in the li- 
brary Journal in 1911. It is paper bound 
and priced at 60 cents. 


Recommended for Lawrence College 
Alumni Reading 


The following are the titles included 
on the July list: 


The Adams Family. By James Truslow 

Adams. 

The Green Pastures. By Marc Connelly. 
America Looks Abroad. By Paul Mazur. 
Who Rolled Away the Stone? By Frank 

Morison. 

The Unintentional Charm of Men. By 

Frances L. Warner. 

And from the A. L. A. Reading With a 
Purpose series, the following titles: 
Pleasures from Pictures. By Henry T. 

Bailey. 
Ears to Hear. 
Architecture. 
The Appreciation of Sculpture. 

rado Taft. 


By Daniel G. Mason. 
By Lewis Mumford. 
By Lo- 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


The summer does not indicate any slackening of work in libraries even with a 
changed schedule of hours of opening. Vacations have become a habit and librari- 
ans are making use of this by studying ways and means to make books seem indis- 
pensable to the traveler. As a result, vacation privileges are featured. Loans are 
made to camp libraries; packages of books are made up for the individual; travel 
clubs, and reading contests are planned for the boys and girls at home. The li- 
brarian like the bookseller is studying the “seasonal” form of publicity which will 
continue the maximum use of the library collection, and whether at home or abroad, 


encourage having a large number of books always at hand. 


Appleton. Mrs. Nellie Harriman at- 
tended the meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association and upon her return 
took up her new duties of assistant cata- 
loger. Mrs. Harriman was formerly in 
the children’s department. 

Beginning July 1 the summer schedule 
went into effect, when except on Satur- 
days, the library was closed evenings. 

— Lawrence College. A fund of 
$15,000 to be used at the rate of $5,000 a 
year for the purchase of new books, has 
been given to the college library by the 
Carnegie corporation. 

Beaver Dam. The library will be 
closed to the public for two weeks dur- 
ing the summer to allow for painting 
walls, and refinishing the floors. 

Belleville. Mrs. George Willoughby 
was elected president of the library 
board. 


Chippewa Falls. The members of the 
graduating class of the high school had 
their attention called to the variety of 
vocational subjects described in the 
books to be secured at the library, and 
the service of the library in helping one 
to become familiar with the requirements 
of various vocations and professions. 

Darien. The library had “visiting 
day” during the summer. Young women 
were in attendance presenting bouquets 
of pansies to the guests, and serving 
fruit punch and cookies. Fifty-two 
guests registered. 

De Pere. The usual summer schedule 
has been put into operation when the li- 
brary is closed three evenings of the 
week. 


Ellsworth. At the June annual meet- 
ing of the library board the present offi- 
cers were re-elected: Mrs. G. B. Reed, 
president; Mrs. J. S. Pitts, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. T. M. Casey, secretary; Mrs. 
F. G. Magee, historian; Mrs. J. Sargent, 
custodian. The librarian reported a 
total registration of 1,052 borrowers. 
There were 6,242 books circulated. A 
book committee consisting of two mem- 
bers is appointed every three months 
and is authorized to spend $25 to $50 for 
new books. 

Eau Claire. Girls and boys are hav- 
ing a summer reading contest at the 
public library to determine which group 
reads the most books and which reads 
the better type of literature. When a 
boy or girl takes a book from the library 
the name is entered on one of the two 
large charts on the wall and when the 
book is returned a gold star is placed 
after the name. 

With the completion of the new mez- 
zanine floor additional space has been 
provided for 8,000 books. 

Fond du Lac. A number of girls reg- 
istered in the apprentice librarians’ 
course. 

Fort Atkinson. The new library ad- 
dition is to be completed in August. 
Miss Harriet Chamberlin, a graduate of 
the Drexel School of Library Science, 
has been elected as children’s librarian. 

Horicon. Miss Esther Lyons has been 
elected to fill the vacancy left by Miss 
Blanche Yorgey of Horicon, wno has re- 
signed her position as city librarian. 

Janesville. Miss Hazel Brown, an as- 
sistant in the local library, was married 
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in June to Mr. Raymond Taylor of Janes- 
ville. 

Kenosha. Vacation libraries have been 
established in two school buildings for 
the summer. The libraries placed by the 
public library are in charge of Miss 
Esther Tacki, and Miss Irma Gouty, and 
are open Saturday mornings from 9 to 
12 o’clock. 

Improvements to the amount of $1,200 
will be made to the Washington branch. 
A building permit for an addition 25 
feet long and 9 feet wide to another 
branch was issued by the city inspection 
department. 

Menasha. C. A. Peerenboom has been 
appointed to succeed the late J. McCarty 
Pleasants as a member of the library 
board. 

The following summer schedule is an- 
nounced: the library will be open from 
10 to 12 o’clock in the morning, 1 to 4 
in the afternoon and 7 to 8 in the even- 
ing. 

The close of the school year does not 
lessen the activity in the library. More 
than 1500 books circulated among school 
children and teachers must be returned 
by a certain date, when a thorough ex- 
amination of them is made for mending, 
rebinding and withdrawal. 

Some new sets of stereoscopic views 
have been added to the library’s collec- 
tion. These include pictures of Greece, 
Colorado, and the Grand Canyon. 

Merrill. The Vacation Travel Club 
(conducted by the library) is a feature 
of the summer reading among the boys 
and girls. At the first meeting 22 were 
present. The travelers visited Holland 
with the aid of many bright pictures and 
posters. A Holland scene was also built 
up showing a canal between two fields, 
a Dutch windmill, cottage and farmyard. 
Hans, the little Holland boy was busy 
in the field, while two Holland women 
and a little girl were hurrying along a 
path in the meadow. Three stories 
typical of Holland were told. 

The library received the following let- 
ter from H. V. Kaltenborn who is now in 
newspaper work, and formerly of Mer- 
rill: 
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The Librarian, Public Library, 
Merrill, Wisconsin. 
Dear Madam: 

I take pleasure in sending you, under 
separate cover, a copy of my new book, 
“We Look at the World.” 

I remember with much pleasure the 
reading opportunities vouchsafed to me 

y the Merrill Public Library. Miss 
Janet Russell was the librarian when I 
was a boy in Merrill and I remember 
that she did her best, not always with 
success, to steer my reading taste in the 
right direction. I owe to your library 
so many hours of pleasure and profit 
that the gift of my first book seems a 
fitting, even though an entirely inade- 
quate, return. 

With all good wishes for the success 
of the work you are doing on behalf of a 
new generation of Merrill boys, I beg to 
remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. V. KALTENBORN. 


Milwaukee. The children’s depart- 
ment is featuring the “vacation package 
library.” When the boys and girls come 
to the young people’s room, Miss Dous- 
man selects the books according to the 
interests of the individual boys and girls, 
so that each child receives special atten- 
tion in the matter of their vacation read- 
ing. 

— Marquette University. Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Fitzpatrick, dean of the Grad- 
uate School, has presented 500 volumes 
with a $500 check for a memorial library 
in honor of his son whose death occurred 
a year ago. 

Neenah. During the summer months 
the library will close each evening at 8 
o’clock in place of 9. 

Oshkosh. The library is emphasizing 
practical or purposeful reading. It has 
extended an invitation to all who are 
interested in completing a _ reading 
course to register at the desk. “The 
individual sets the pace he intends to 
follow during the course.” The li- 
brarians carry the responsibility of re- 
minding the reader as books on the 
course are available, and to list material 
on subjects in which a person is inter- 
ested. 

Pardeeville. A new addition has been 
built, increasing the size of the library 
considerably. 
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Racine. Miss Hunt attended the meet- 
ing of the American Library Associa- 
tion in Los Angeles. Miss Hunt was 
chairman of the nominating committee 
of the small library round table. 

The apprentice course started June 23. 
It is to cover a period of six weeks, and 
in addition to regular study, there will 
be 60 hours of supervised practice work 
throughout the system. 

About 1,200 children started on one 
of the world tours conducted by the pub- 
lic library. Each child was given a tick- 
et which was punched every time a port 
was made on board a book. After four 
books were read, a map was provided 
and the course charted. 

Mrs. H. M. Walls, Sr., presented to the 
library a gift of 111 volumes. 

Richland Center. The total circulation 
of books for May was 1490. Of these 
424 were juvenile. Of the number 
loaned to adults 278 were non-fiction. 

Sharon. Money for the support of the 
library is being raised by the Sharon 
Woman’s Club through the sale of a 
recipe book. It comprises 250 pages, 
and has 600 recipes. A picture of the 
library appears in the book. 

Stanley. By creating a budget, and 
setting aside a small amount each year 
from the regular appropriation it has 
been made possible to redecorate the 
walls of the library and make necessary 
repairs. 

Stoughton. Lieut. Governor Henry A. 
Huber has presented the library with 
a copy of the book Abraham Lincoln 
traveled this way, by Fred L. Holmes, 
Madison. 

Thirteen books read and reviewed by 
the Entre Nous club were presented to 
the public library. 

Sturgeon Bay. The library’s summer 
schedule is the closing every evening at 
8 o’clock. 

Superior. Two new board members 
were recently appointed: Mrs. F. M. 
Lyons and Miss Florence Finn. Mr. 
Hilding Olson was re-appointed. 

Grace Hacker and Florence Lofquist 
are attending the summer session of the 
Wisconsin Library School. 
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Viroqua. During the three summer 
months the library closes on one of the 
three evenings usually open. 

Watertown. “A book for every state” 
has been the basis of an interesting dis- 
play in the young people’s department. 
A large map accompanied the display 
with ribbons leading from 40 states to 
the particular bookdealing with that state. 

Waupun. Patrons at home or on va- 
cation outings are reminded of summer 
privileges, and also of the fact that “a 
book in the hand is worth two hundred 
in the library.” 

Wauwatosa. The library is increasing 
the circulation room space by moving the 
reference collection to the second floor 
which is being converted into reference 
rooms. 

Wisconsin Rapids. An editorial in the 
Daily Tribune deserves quoting: 

“Miss Dagny Borge, chief librarian of 
the T. B. Scott free public library here, 
when she received a list of the White 
House library titles, compared it with 
the catalogue of the local collection and 
found that there are on the library 
shelves fully two-thirds of the volumes 
which now are available for White House 
perusal. This is evidence that the local 
book committee has made a very success- 
ful effort to collect the best works ex- 
tant both in fiction and non-fiction. It is 
very rare indeed that a patron calls for 
a well known book and is not able to find 
it in the local library. 

“Another project worthy of note is the 
present plan to give children a personal 
interest in geography and a knowledge 
of foreign peoples as well as places by 
means of the reading travel class idea. 
Children are highly imaginative and the 
idea at once became popular. There is 
a likelihood that several hundred local 
boys and girls will through their com- 
bined reading and discussion gain this 
summer a more valuable knowledge of 
geography than would be possible for 
them to learn in an ordinary way. Most 
certainly a library is useful to a com- 
munity.” 

The earlier closing hour will be 8:30 
in the evenings, during the summer 
months. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Journalism 
Jones, Robert W. The editorial page. 
1930. 185p. Crowell, $2. 070 
A good supplement to more general works 
on journalism. 
Rosewater, Victor. History of coopera- 
tive news-gathering in the United 


States. 1930. 4380p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $3.50. 070 
A history of the Associated Press and 


similar organizations and of the various 
steps that led to their formation. Has a 
rather extensive bibliography and is well in- 
dexed. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Furfey, Paul H. The growing boy. 1930. 
192p. Macmillan, $2. 136.7 


“Concerned with the development of per- 
sonality in boys between their sixth. and 
sixteenth birthdays.” The first three chap- 
ters will be found rather technical by the 
untrained reader, but with the third chap- 
ter, which takes up the six-year old, the ma- 
terial is presented in the form of brief re- 
ports of case studies and will be more in- 
teresting. Excellent bibliographies make it 
a good book for study groups. 


Haydon, A. Eustice. The quest of the 
ages. 1930. 2438p. Harper, $2.50. 
201 


This book by a leading religious radical 
will give a good background for understand- 
ing the Humanist movement in religion. 

See Booklist 26:298 May ’30. 


Markun, Leo. Mrs. Grundy. 1930. 666p. 
illus. Appleton, $5. 173 


A history of morals in Great Britain and 
America from the Reformation to the pres- 
ent time, illustrated from cartoons and old 
prints. The last chapter on present-day 
morals is sometimes unnecessarily flippant 
and out of keeping with the tone of the book 
as a whole. Probably for larger libraries. 
Contains much interesting material on book 
censorship. 


Sociology 


Basset, William R. Operating aspects 
of industrial mergers. 1930. 205p. 
Harper, $3. 338.8 


Considers the problem of industrial mer- 
gers from the inside and is more suited to 


the business man considering such a move 
than to the general reader, altho there is a 
chapter, Where is the merger movement 
leading? that is of interest to all. The book 
by Murphy gives a broader view. 


Bowers, Edison L. Is it safe to work? 
1930. 229p. Houghton, $2.50. 
331.25 


A criticism of the existing workmen’s 
compensation laws with suggestions for im- 
provement. Interesting to all students of 
labor problems. 


Chapman, Clowry. Trademarks. 1930. 
166p. illus. Harper, $4. 347.7 


Is especially full on the legal aspects of 
the subject, with citation of cases. Useful 
for reference in larger libraries. 


Douglas, Paul H. Real wages in the 
United States. 1930. 682p. Hough- 
ton, $7.50. 331.2 


A monumental study of money and real 
wages in the United States from 1890 to 
1926, by a competent statistician working 
for years with a large staff of assistants. 
The authoritative source for wage and cost 
of living figure. 


Dubreuil, H. Robots or men; a French 
workman’s experience in American in- 
dustry. 1930. 248p. illus. Harper, 
$3. 331.8 


The subtitle indicates the general charac- 
ter of the book (altho it is less reminiscent 
than is suggested). The author’s real in- 
terest is expressed in the main title, and his 
conclusion is that American industry calls 
for and develops men as much as it ever did. 
Interesting to read. 

See Booklist 26:341 June ’30. 


Gibbons, Herbert A. Nationalism and 
internationalism. 1930. 2738p. Stokes, 
$2. 320.1 

A book based on a series of lectures de- 
livered before the Institute of world unity 
in 1927 and now revised for publication. 

They cover the history of nationalism and 

close with a chapter on International coop- 

eration since the world war. 


Gide, Charles. Communist and coopera- 
tive colonies. 1930. 224p. Crowell, 
$2.50. 835 


An English translation of a series of lec- 
tures by a famous French economist on the 
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history and significance of the communist 
and cooperative colonies of the last century, 
most of which were located in the United 
States. Interesting and the only book on the 
subject. 


Marks, Morris. How to correct credit 

abuses. 1930. 224p. Harper, $3.50. 

347.7 

A discussion of faked bankruptcies and 

other forms of fraud that undermine com- 
mercial credit. 


Murphy, John Allen. Merchandising 
through mergers. 1930. 179p. Har- 
per, $3. 338.8 


The author believes that mergers have 
come to stay and points out the advantages 
in such chapters as Mergers: the merciful 
remedy for competition, and How mergers 
cut selling costs. But he also shows some- 
thing of the other side and discusses Coop- 
eration as a substitute. 


Rhodes, Frederick L. Beginnings of 
telephony. 1929. 261p. illus. Har- 
per, $4. 384.6 


A biography of Alexander Graham Bell in 
the first three chapters is followed by a de- 
tailed study of the technical development of 
the telephone, the legal cases centering 
around patents, etc., down to the beginning 
of long distance lines in the '90’s. Too tech- 
nical to interest the general reader. 


Van Hise, C. R. Conservation of our 
natural resources; rev. by L. Have- 
meyer and others. 1930. 551p. Mac- 
millan, $4. 339 


An up-to-the-minute presentation of pres- 
ent-day conservation problems, presented as 
a revision of Van Hise’s well-known book on 
this subject, but really new, except for the 
chapter headings. Of the same high caliber 
as Van Hise’s original book. Recommended 
for all public libraries. 


Warner, Amos G. and others. Ameri- 
can charities and social work. 4th 
ed. 1930. 616p. Crowell, $3.75. 

361 


This pioneer work has been revised by 
Stuart A. Queen and Ernest B. Harper. As 
it now stands it consists of three parts: the 
first An historical perspective is by Mr. 
Queen; the second is Mr. Warner’s original 
description of American charities in the 
nineties, the third by the two collaboraters 
gives a picture of Contemporary social work. 
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Coordinated motor- 
rail-steamship transportation. 1930. 
228p. Appleton, $3.50. 380 


How truck, bus, and electric railway serv- 
ices can be coordinated with railroad serv- 
ice to the great advantage of the public, with 
numerous illustrations of such coordinated 
services now in operation. Valuable to all 
students of transportation problems as well 
as to the executives of railroad, bus, and 
truck companies. 


Wilson, G. Lloyd. 


Useful Arts 


Azoy, A. C. M., Jr. A primer of adver- 
tising. 1930. 178p. illus. Harper, 
$3. 659.1 


Altho the price seems high for a book of 
its size, it is perhaps justified by the very 
explicitness that accounts for the brevity 
of the text. The illustrations, especially 
those showing various engraving and color 
printing processes, also add to the cost and 
to the usefulness of the book. 


Bloomfield, Daniel, comp. Trends in re- 
tail distribution. 1930. 509p. Wil- 
son, $2.40. 658 


There is a brief for debate on chain 
stores, with articles on this and other phases 
of retail distribution today. 


Codel, Martin. Radio and its future. 
1930. 3849p. illus. Harper, $4. 654 


A group of authors contribute articles cov- 
ering all possible aspects of radio develop- 
ment, making this one of the important re- 
cent books on the subject. 


Dahl, J. O. Soda fountain and lunch- 
eonette management. 1930. 228p. 
Harper, $3.50. 647.9 

The rapid growth of this form of food 
service makes the present volume very de- 
sirable. Covers evéry phase of the subject, 
including menus and recipes. Has a bibli- 
ography and is indexed. 


Friend, Mata Roman. Earning and 


spending the family income. 1930. 
415p. illus. Appleton, $2. 647 


A text based on a course given in the 
University high school of the University of 
Chicago. The lessons are arranged on the 
“unit plan,” covering the following: Ameri- 
ean standards of living, The financial or- 
ganization of the household, Consumption, 
The Purchase of food; of clothing; of shel- 
ter; Expenditure for advancement. Sugges- 
tive to other home economics teachers. - 
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Hamilton, W. I. Promoting new hotels; 
when does it pay? 1930. 158p. 


Harper, $2.50. 647.9 


A hotel is a community asset and others 
than hotel managers may be interested in the 
problem indicated in the title. 


Haring, Chester E. The manufacturer 
and his outlets. 1929. 190p. Har- 
per, $3. 658.8 


A discussion of retailing, with chapters 
devoted to the wholesaler, the department 
store, the mail-order house and the chain 
store. Originally prepared as a series of 
lessons for the executives and salesman of a 
manufacturing establishment. 


See Booklist 26:301 May ’30. 


Kuns, Ray F. Aviation engines. 1930. 
198p. illus. Am. Technical society, 
$2. 621.4 


The first book on the general subject to 
be devoted entirely to the engine. Will be 
of interest to students. The author is Prin- 
cipal of the Automotive trades school, Cin- 
cinnati. 


Olney, Dorothy. The home owner’s man- 
ual. 1930. 240p. illus. Century, 
$2.50. 643 

Useful manual, covering both house and 
grounds, with chapters on such subjects as 

Carpentry, Painting, Plumbing, Electricity, 

Cement and stone work, the lawn and flow- 

ers. 

See Booklist 26:346 June ’30. 


Stimson, W. C., and others. Foundry 
work. 1930. 200p. Am. Technical 
Society, $2. 671 


An earlier work by Stimson and Gray -has 
been revised by John Grennan, an instructor 
in shop practice in the University of Michi- 
gan. Designed for use by the practical 
foundryman. 


Taylor society. Scientific management 
in American industry; ed. by H. S. 
Person. 1929. 479p. illus. Harper, 
$6. 658 


A symposium upon all phases of scientific 
management as actually applied in Ameri- 
can industry by members of the Taylor so- 
ciety, most of whom are well-known indus- 
trial engineers. For plant executives and 
personnel men and for students of labor 
problems. 
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Fine Arts 


Parkhurst, Helen H. Beauty, an inter- 
pretation of art and the imaginative 
life. 1930. 8336p. Harcourt, $4.50. 

701 
The author is assistant professor of phil- 
osophy at Barnard College and this work is 

a study of all forms of artistic creation, 

painting and sculpture, prose and poetry, 

architecture and music. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 


Literature 


Katharine Lee. America the 
1930. 210p. Crowell, $2.50. 
811 or 821 
A group of patriotic and historical poems 
selected from earlier volumes now out of 
print, and from magazines. 
See Booklist 30:349 June ’30. 


Bates, 
dream. 


Eaton, Walter Prichard. The drama in 
English. 1930. 3865p. Scribner, $2. 
822.9 
Especial attention to “the physical play 
house, the tone and temper of the audience, 
the spirit of the times’ makes this an un- 
usual and valuable addition to books on 
drama. Covers the development in England 
and America from the beginnings to the pres- 
ent day, choosing representative stage plays 
for analysis. An admirable book for club 
study. 


Hazard, Lucy Lockwood. In search of 
America. 1930. 586p. Crowell, $3.75. 
810.8 
Something like Van Doren’s Autobiography 
of America, except that the selections are 
chosen from fiction, poetry, essays, and so 
on, aS well as from historical records. An 
interesting compilation. 


Heydrick, Benjamin A. comp. Familiar 
essays of today. 1930. 3811p. Scrib- 
ner, $1. 808.4 


An unusually well chosen book of essays 
put out in textbook form. Good for school 
collections. 


Longstreth, T. Morris. The sky through 


branches. 1930. 81lp. Century, $2. 
811 or 821 


The nature lover will find much to enjoy 


in these poems. 


Lowell, Amy. Poetry and poets. 1930. 
232p. Houghton, $2.25. 808.1 


A selection from the prose writings which 
the author left unpublished at her death. 
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Includes stimulating articles on poetry, a 
significant discussion of Walt Whitman, a 
timely paper on Emily Dickinson, and re- 
views of some of Miss Lowell’s contempo- 
raries. A paper on Poetry. Imagination 
and Education should interest children’s li- 
brarians. 


One-act plays for stage and study; fifth 
series; preface by Elmer L. Rice. 
1929. 341p. French, $3. 822.08 


A collection of 21 plays not before pub- 
lished in book form. For contents see Book- 
list 26:350 June ’30. 


Quinn, A. H. Representative American 
plays. 5th ed. 1930. 1007p. Cen- 
tury, $5. 812.08 or 822.08 


There have been additions and substitu- 
tions among the earlier plays, together with 
the addition to recent plays of The silver 
cord, by Howard and Paris bound, by Barry. 
Admirable collection for the student of 
American drama. 


Shortridge, Virginia. Songs of science. 
1930. 245p. Marshall Jones, $3.50. 

821.08 

An anthology of the poetry of science. An 


interesting collection, altho the author strains 
a point now and then in her inclusions. 


Williams, Blanche C. and Macy, John. 
Do you know English literature? 
1930. 597p. Appleton, $3.50. 820.9 


The two uses suggested for this book of 
questions and answers are probably the best 
—for the entertainment and edification of 
the general reader; for review by students. 
Its reference value is doubtful since the in- 
dex is to authors only, but in readable qual- 
ity it ranks high. 


History and Travel 


Adams, James Truslow. The Adams 
family. 1930. 364p. illus. Little. $4. 
929.2 
Interesting as a biography and important 
as a study of hereditary traits as well as 
of the contribution of this distinguished line 
to American life. The author is not a mem- 
ber of the family. 


Freighters of fortune. 
Harper, $3.50. 
977 


A popularized history of the Great Lakes, 
beginning with La Salle. It is largely a 


Beasley, Norman. 
1930. 311p. illus. 
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commercial history, telling the story of 
transportation on the lakes and of the de- 
velopment of industries around them, par- 
ticularly the copper and iron industries. A 
first purchase book for most Wisconsin li- 
braries. 


Cherry-Garrard, Apsley. The worst 
journey in the world. 1930. 585p. 
illus. Dial press, $5. 919.9 


The story of Scott’s last expedition, told 
by one of the surviving members. Cherry- 
Garrard, with Oates, constituted the two 
“adaptable helpers” added to the scientific 
staff. He was then 24 years old. In the 
final tragedy he was one of the search party 
who found the bodies of Scott and his two 
companions. The story is magnificently told 
and the final chapter summing up the ex- 
pedition from the viewpoint of ten years aft- 
er is of extreme interest. 


Clemenceau, Georges. Grandeur and 
misery of victory. 1930. 432p. Har- 
court, $5. 940.3 

Clemenceau’s answer to accusations made 
by Foch and his criticism of both Foch and 

Pershing, and of the Peace treaty. <A biog- 

raphy, The Tiger, by George Adam is brought 

out by the same publisher. 
See Booklist 26:351 June ’30. 


Fiske, John. The beginnings of New 
England. new ed. 1930. 328p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 974 


A reprint edition in honor of the tercen- 
tenary of the founding of Boston. 


Franck, Harry A. A Scandinavian sum- 
mer. 1930. 3897p. Century, $4. 
914.8 


Altho the author is more at home in genial 
southern countries than he is in the aus- 
tere north, he does succeed in giving a very 
competent account of the Scandinavian 
countries, including Finland and Lapland, 
and one that is at the same time readable. 
Will meet a need for good modern material 
on this subject. 


Gibbons, Herbert A. Wider horizons. 
1930. 402p. Century, $3. 909 


A survey of the trends and progress of 
the world in the last thirty years. The in- 
dividual countries are correlated under such 
headings as New measurements of time and 
space, Cultural migration, International 
trade and investments, Labor in _ politics. 
Packed with facts and interpretations and 
written in the author’s readable style. ° 








Morison, Samuel Eliot. Builders of the 
Bay Colony. 1930. 365p. illus. 
Houghton, $5. 974.4 

Biographical sketches of John Winthrop, 

Henry Dunster, John Eliot, Anne Bradstreet 

and others who had a part in Boston’s early 


history. For larger libraries in this state. 
Biography 
Benson, E. F. Ferdinand Magellan. 


1930. 262p. Harper, $4. 921 


A contribution to the Golden Hind series 
from the pen of an able novelist. 
See Booklist 26:309 May ’30. 


Ackerman, Carl W. George Eastman. 
1930. 522p. Houghton, $5. 921 


This life of the founder of the Eastman 
kodak company is a good addition to busi- 
ness biography. 

See Booklist 26:354, June ’30. 


Cecil David. The stricken deer, or The 
life of Cowper. 1930. 341p. illus. 
Bobbs, $5. 921 


While William Cowper may not in him- 
self be an object of interest to many library 
patrons, the fresh and engaging manner in 
which his story is told here will give an un- 
usual pleasure to readers of literary tastes. 
Awarded the Hawthornden prize in England. 


Enslin, Morton S. The ethics of Paul. 
1930. 3835p. Harper, $4. 921 


Interesting, well written, and authoritative 
study. “It is surprising to discover how lit- 
tle attention has been paid to the ethical 
teachings of the apostle Paul in the thou- 
sands of volumes that have been written on 
different phases of his life and thought,” 
int@rest to 


says the author. Of especial 

ministers. 

Gwynn, Stephen. Captain Scott. 1930. 
240p. illus. Harper, $4. 921 


This first complete biography of Captain 
Scott is published in the Golden Hind series 
—a series of biographies of great English 
explorers. Letters written on his last expe- 
dition to his wife and mother are printed 
here for the first time. See also the per- 
sonal account of Cherry-Garrard in this is- 
sue. Both are splendid stories of heroic 
effort. 


Michaud, Regis. Emerson the enrap- 
tured Yankee. 1930. 444p. Harper, 
$4. 921 


A biographical interpretation of Emerson 
in the French manner. Somewhat similar 
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to the life of Thoreau by Bazalgette pub- 
lished a few years ago. M. Michaud is 
known as author of The American novel to- 
day. 


Nazarov, Alexander I. Tolstoy, the in- 
constant genius. 1929. 332p. illus. 
Stokes, $5. 921 


Primarily a character study. 
See Booklist 26:355 June ’30. 


Papini, Giovanni. Saint Augustine. 
1930. 3386p. Harcourt, $3. 921 
Less fervent than the Life of Christ, but 
like it filled with the author’s personality 
and opinions. The frank treatment of Augus- 
tine’s early sins may meet disfavor in some 
libraries. 

Robeson, Eslanda Goode. Paul Robeson, 
negro. 1930. 178p. illus. Harper, 
$2.50. 921 

A biography of Paul Robeson, the negro 

concert singer and actor who is now playing 
Othello in London. Written by his wife, 
who is quite charming in her frank admira- 
tion. Two chapters, on the position of the 
negro in the United States and on Harlem, 
might have been written for a foreign audi- 
ence. 


Sage, Lee. The last rustler. 1930. 
3038p. illus. Little, $3. 921 
Picturesque autobiography as romantic as 
a western novel. The author was born in a 
rustler’s camp, lived with Indians and out- 
laws, and finally settled down to the com- 
paratively quiet life of the movies. 


Roosevelt, the story of 
1930. 372p. 


Wister, Owen. 
a friendship, 1880-1919. 
illus. Macmillan, $4. 921 


From Harvard days and on, the author 
gives us a picture of the Theodore Roosevelt 
he knew, and of his times and their con- 
flicts. Anecdotes and personal letters add 
to the charm of the work. The chapters 
dealing with life in the White House and 
the coterie of distinguished folk known as 
the Roosevelt Familiars are a particularly 
valuable contribution. 


Fiction 
Bacheller, Irving. Candle in the wilder- 
ness. 1930. 318p. Bobbs, $2. 


Historical novel of early Boston and of the 
back country wilderness of the time, giving 
a somewhat different picture of a Puritan 
settlement. The author vouches for the 
truth of his account and cites records. 
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Bindloss, Harold. The man at Willow 
Ranch. 1930. 314p. Stokes, $2. 


A story of Scotland and Saskatchewan in- 
volving a mystery and some adventure. 


Bradford, Roark. Ol’ King David an’ 
the Philistine boys. 1930. 227p. 
Harper, $2.50. 

It was from this author’s Bible stories in 
negro dialect that the prize play, Green pas- 
tures, was made. 


Burlingame, Roger. The heir. 1930. 


417p. Scribner, $2.50. 


This long and rather serious novel is the 
story of John Van Dyle, heir to the great 
chemical works which had belonged to the 
Van Dyle family for centuries. Tempera- 
ment and inclination urged him toward 
architecture, but because of tradition, he 
struggled to suppress his own desires and fit 
himself to carry on the business when his 
father should relinquish control. The charac- 
ter drawing is fine. 


Connolly, James B. Gloucester men. 
19380. 457p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Contains the stories selected by the author 
as the best of his sea tales. 


Evarts, Hal G. The shaggy legion. 
1930. 3807p. Little, $2. 


A story of the passing of the buffalo, in- 
troducing such famous figures as Sheridan 
and Custer, Wild Bill Hicock, and Buffalo 
Bill. 

See Booklist 26:356 June ’30. 


Gardiner, Gordon. The pattern of 
chance. 1930. 3800p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A relapse to pilfering, a hang-over from a 
faulty upbringing, makes our hero serve 
time in a London prison and sends him off 
to South Africa to make a fresh start. The 
old family name and his own uneasiness of 
mind lead to the disclosure of his past. The 
struggle not to lose heart, in the midst of 
social ostracism, is lightened by secret meet- 
ings with Inez Fane, also an outcast, and 
herewith lies mystery which is cleared up in 
an unexpected climax. There is freshness 
in background and approach. 


Grey, Zane. The shepherd of Guada- 
loupe.. 1930. 3385p. Harper, $2. 

Returning from the war, broken in health, 
Clifton Forrest finds his father and mother 
living in a small dobe house at the edge of 
their once prosperous ranch, which is now in 
the hands of strangers. His struggle to re- 
gain health and fortune and to win the girl, 
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daughter of his father’s dispossessor, makes 
a story that is full of pluck and sentiment. 


Hazard, Robert. Hacking New York. 
1930. 2138p. Scribner, $2. 810.8 


Short sketches that give an inside view 
of a taxi driver’s life, its humors, its human 
interests, and some of its downright decep- 
tions. 


Powys, Theodore Francis. Kindness in 
acorner. 1930. 293p. Viking, $2.50. 


Concerned with the temptations of a 
loveable elderly divine in a Dorsetshire vil- 
lage, where we meet such shrewd but simple 
folk as Truggin the sexton, to whom there 
was only one remedy for all the evils under 
the sun—a decent burial. Cannon Dibben 
loved to pry about to search out iniquity— 
and the rumor was spread that the Rev- 
erend Silas Dottery kept a concubine some- 
where in his study cupboard. For the cul- 
tivated reader, with an appreciation for 
beauty and tolerant wisdom and a sense of 
humor. 


Rosman, Alice Grant. The young and 
secret. 1930. 312p. Minton, $2. 


Witty conversation, a complicated plot, 
charming people, and a refreshing love story 
make this a novel to be enjoyed by many 
readers. By the author of The Window, and 
Visitors to Hugo. 


Rouqueth, Louis-Frederic. The great 
white silence. 1930. 236p. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 


Artist, playwright, journalist, and world- 
traveler, this restless young Frenchman 
sought peace of mind in the wilds of Alaska 
and the Yukon. As miner in the gold mines, 
a dog leader and a sled driver, he describes 
the grandeur and the beauty, and the rest- 
ful solitude which can also become the 
“frightful, gnawing Beast”—and there are 
graphic pictures of the adventurers who 
crossed his path. Brilliantly done, and the 
vividness and human interest should attract 
the readers of Curwood and Jack London. 


Sanburg, Carl. Potato face. 
Harcourt, $1.50. 
A new group of fanciful tales, intended for 


adults. 
See Booklist 26:358 June ’30. 


Sherriff, Robert C. and Bartlett V. Jour- 
ney’send, 1930. 8308p. Stokes, $2.50. 
The war play Journey’s end is here pre- 
sented as a novel, the form in which it is 
said the author first conceived it. 
See Booklist 26:358 June ’30. 


1930. 96p. 
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Children’s Books 


Bartlett, Arthur C. The runaway dog 
team. 1929. 3038p. Wilde, $1.75. 


Boys will like this tale of the big woods 
of northern Maine. 


Berry, Ana M. Art for children. 
150p. illus. Boni, $4. 

An English work somewhat similar to re- 
cent American books designed to present the 
treasures of art museums to children. Splen- 
didly illustrated, the pictures drawn from 
all parts of the world, arranged as: The 
book of beasts, The book of games and 
amusements, The book of legends and ad- 
ventures, etc. 


n.d. 


Davis, Mary M. Betty Bradford, engi- 
neer. 1930. 244p. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Western life in an engineer’s camp ac- 
curately and interestingly described. 


Heal, Edith. The topaz seal. 
291p. Laidlaw, $1.50. 


A mystery romance of the Jamestown 
colony. The topaz seal, stolen and held by 
a chief of the Roanoke Indians as a charm 
of the sun god, is the means of identifying 
a young white boy who had lived among the 
Indians since infancy, as the last of the lost 
colony of Roanoke. 


1928. 


Kerr, Estelle M. The town crier of Gev- 

rey. 1930. 129p. Macmillan, $1.75. 

A story of life in a little French village 

during the war, told with delicacy and charm. 

The illustrations were made by the author 

herself while she was in the town of Gevrey, 
France. 


Large, Jean H. Nancy’s lone girl scouts. 
1930. 170p. Appleton, $1.50. 
Adventures of a girl scout who returns to 
a California ranch home and shares her 
scout experience with her young neighbors. 
A worth while book. 


McCracken, Harold. Iglaome, the Lone 
Hunter. 1930. 248p. Century, $1.75. 


This tale of the adventures of Iglaome, the 
little son of the Eskimo chief, vividly por- 
trays the spirit and detail of Eskimo life. 
The author was leader of the Stall-McCrack- 
en Arctic Expedition. 
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Mullen, S. L. and Lanz, M. S. Playing 
the game. 1928. 256p. Century, 
$1.50. 808.3 

This book of stories answers a need felt 
by librarians who cooperate with the school 
curriculum. “Each story has its problem 
which a boy has to answer, a mental and 
moral contest as well as a physical one.” 


Poe, Edgar Allen. The gold bug, and 
other tales and poems. 1930. 199p. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

A selection of stories and poems from Poe 
issued as attractively as any modern book 
for young people. The pictures by Carlos 
Sanchez catch just the right note of unreal- 
ity. 


Raymond, Margaret T. Linnet on the 
threshold. 1930. 237p. Longmans, 


$2. 

An unusual plot makes this book of inter- 
est. Because of family troubles, a girl of 
fifteen is forced to leave high school and take 
a job in a department store. Her experiences 
there ring true to actual working conditions. 


Smith, Leonard K. Corey takes the 
scout trail. 1930. 260p. Appleton, 
$2. 

A scoutmaster’s tale of a troup organized 
in the poorer section of the city. Will be 
popular with boys because of the plot. 


Starbuck, E. D. and others. The won- 
der road. 1930. 214p. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 


A collection of well known fairy tales 
selected by the Institute of Character Re- 
search of the University of Iowa. v. 1, Fa- 
miliar haunts; v. 2, Enchanted paths; v 3, 
Far horizons. Each volume may be pur- 
chased separately. 


Verrill, A. H. Lost treasure; true tales 
of hidden hoards. 1930. 279p. Ap- 
pleton $3. 972 


What became of the vast treasures filched 
by Spanish conquistadores from the unfor- 
tunate Incas and Aztecs, later to be cap- 
tured by freebooters and pirates? The truth 
behind the many legends of pirate treasure 
is revealed in these “true tales.’’ Here are 
real mysteries for readers tired of fiction. 





